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To any reader of UNITY where we have no agent at work, we will send a copy of “ The Kingdoms of Nature,” pre- 


paid, for only $1.50 to introduce the book. If you wish to take orders for us, state the fact when remttting, and a costly 


sa uill be added free. of — 


THE KINGDOMS OF NATURE: 


rr} \ ae 


Life and Organization from the Elements to Man; 


Being a Following of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Organization, 
and Organization into the Various Types of Being Culminating in Man. 


RANSOM DEXTER, f Mss M. D., LL.D. 


Dr. Dexter, of this city, for many years Professor of Zoology, Anatomy and 
Physiology in the University of Chicago, has, in about 500 pages, presented a 
comprehensive view of the science of material organisms. The book collates the 
leading facts of natural history in such sequence and with such explanation and 
illustration as to convey an intelligible idea of the plan on which the world of 
animated nature is built up from the inanimated, The volume is strewn with 
the names of genera and species perhaps a little more liberally than the unscien- 
tific reader may deem necessary; but there is plenty of very interesting reading 
matter, which will convey a vast amount of information, even to one who is too 
listless to refer to the glossary for the pronunciations and meanings of the “‘hard 
words.’* The work really contains a treatment of the subject which is new in 
some important respects, and comprises the latest conclusions arrived at by the 
most eminent toilers in this field of investigation. The chapter on ‘‘ Life”’ is es- 


pecially interesting, as it contains an able discussion of the question which has. 


puzzled the ablest minds of historic ages, and was doubtless a vexing problem 
long before men became wise enough to write. The last chapter, treating of the 
‘Facial Angle,” is in facts, if not in words, the most eloquent existing exposi- 
tion of the relation between form and function through the whole range of the 
vertebrate division of the animated kingdom. The book is handsomely made. 


The illustrations are numerous, and, without exception, well executed. As-a- 


work written, printed and published in this city, it deserves notice as a specimen 
of what Chicago can serie both scientifically and mechanically.—Chicago 
Tribune, 
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“Tae Kinepowus oF NaTuRE” is published i | one 1 


octavo volume, 


printed from new (pica) , bound in the most substan and elegant man- 
_her, and furnished at the lowing moderate prices: , | 
_ Im English Silk Cloth, $3.50; In Sheep, Library Style, $4.50; 
In Half Morocco, Gilt Edge, $6.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
176 Dearborn’ Street opemcesebee 
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“THE BURTON TORCH.” 
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By FLORENCE M. CAMPBELL. 


“Jack's Afire” is a novel name fora book. The author says in her preface: 
“In this every day story for every day people, ‘Jack’ is a pine knot, a beacon 
lighted symbol of a girl’s life and work,” she explains further that it is a game 
in which the players light a pine knot, and pass it from hand to hand around a 
circle, each giving it such motion as keeps it in a blaze. In passing it to asecond 
hand the player repeats ‘‘Jack’s Afire,”’ and if the torch ceases to blaze the player 
pays a forfeit. The book abounds in beautiful home pictures and impurses one 
with the nobility and grandeur of right living. It is so brimming full of life, and 
the spirit and honesty of a live American girl so pervades every chapter that it 
seems out of place to criticise any of the faults of the writing. Chicago Inter 


Ocean. 


It is a wholesome home story, full of gentle yrace and thoughtful feeling 


| and not only commands respect, but holds the interest to the end. The writer has 
a purpose in view, but does not permit herself to become either priggish or 


pedantic in pursuit of that purpose.—Chicago Herald. 


The story is written in such downright good faith and enthusiasm, and it 
carries with it such a wholesome moral atmosphere, that it defies carping criti- 
ism. It details the struggles of two girls to keep their torch aflame by courage, 
hard work and family love, and truly they did their work nobly, and kept “Jack 
afire”. to.the. last extremity. The scenes are laid first in Wisconsin, and after- 
wards across the Mississippi ina prairie home. It is a story of home love and 
devotion and is inspired throughout by a desire which never slackens to encoateee 
| right thinking and ont Rving. —Chicago Tribune. 


Cloth, 12mo., 420 pages, $1.50. Agents wanted. 


pak H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


| 4b Dearborn St. CHICAGO. 
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THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO, 
EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 


The Oren Court has for contributors the leading thinkers -of the’ old and new world: MO Gy Bate | 

Translations from. the most prominent. authors of Enrope have been procured, and efforts are made to 
present the very best and most advanced thought bearing onscientific, religious, social and economic 
questions, | 5) i> : 2m rh eaves ig 
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Contents.of Recent N umbers. 
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The Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 25, ‘‘Evolution and Immortality.” 
[t is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; it is a continuance of ourselves in 
our children, in our ideas and in the work we have done during life. Rudolf Weyler in his essay “ Tur 
Process of Proeress ” in No, 24 speaks of death as a mere transition and C. Billups in a letter in No. 25 
criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. 

The Ethical Basis of Charity. W: ALEXANDER JouNson. The Editor of The Reporter, an 
organ of Organized Charity, Chicago, speaks not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this 
most vital problem. The basis of Charity must not be sought for in the sustenance ofa pauper class who 
would not exist but for charity. The basis of Charity must be sought for in ourselves and our ethical 
nature. To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. 

The International Council of Women. Moncure D. Conway. A timely word about a re- 
markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. | 

Determinism Versus Indeterminism. PrRoF GroRGE VON GizyckKI, in Nos. 25 and 26. George 
von Gizycki is Professor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin. His name is well known beyond the 
boundary ot hiscountry. The problem of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never been treatedin a 
clearer and more forcible manner. Contributions on the same subject may be expected from E. P. Powell 
and Xenos Clark. : . Md 

Reflex Motions. G. H. Scunerper, in No. 24. G.H. Schneider's book, Der Menschliche Wille, is 
one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions is a 
translation of the basic chapter of Schneider's work. It contains the fundamental propositions of physio- 
logical psychology. | | tae 9 

-~ Evolution and Idealism. Pror. E. D. Cops, in No. 23. A very able statement of Positivism and 

scientific inquiry versus the imagination ef a wrong Idealism. Prof. Cope treats this subject with per- 

icuity and atrength. His essay should be compared with the Editorial of No. 35 “Idealism, Realism and 
onism.”’ 

Trusts and Unions and is the Banking System a Monopoly? Lyman J. Gags, in No. 
88 and 39. These two essays contain the subject matter of the author's lecture in the Economic Conferences. 
Mr. Gage is one of the most  iccers bankers in the financial world. His view of the banking system in 


reference to the social probl@p deserves the attention of all parties. An answer to his propositions from 
the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No. 40. 


ms, $2.00 per year. $1.00 for Six Months. $0.50 for Three Months, Single Copies, 10 
Cents, Send for Free Sample Copies. 


Tir GEBLN COU fe. 


(Nixon Building, 175, LaSalle Street) 


P.O.DRAWERF. CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 


——THE—— 


-YANKEE BLADE--- 


This wonderful family Btony paper is read every 
week by 400,000 people. It is a large, a-pege 
yaper, every page filled solid full of interesting read- 
vg; storiesof thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Housebold Departmest, Ladies’ Work, , 
Boys’ and Girls’ Departments* The Kamous 
Funny Columns of 2HE YANKEE BLADE are 
edited by SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
. humorist... The circulation is rapid:y increasing. 
Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read, Its reading 
mat'er is pure, and devoid of the Migntest tinge of vulgarity. Don’t fail to fm 
try THE YANKEE BLADE. You will be dclighted with it. Comes every f 
week. Our regular subscription price is $2.00 per year. We offer it to 
mt new subscribers for only $1.00 a vear, or 
50 cents for six months. We willsend it three 
months for 25cents. [Ifyeu willenclose 6 cts. 


) 


ESTABLISHED 1641. 


hye One extra, and mention this paper, we will 

S subscription %Q& send you FREE a Half Dozen Japanese Shifa Handkerchiefs of 
ge for Every *. g Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly half ayard square, in handsome designs, assorted. 
° 3 ® BThis is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Sendatonce, Sent? 


Club of Four New 


o years for $1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE is for sale at all newsdealers, for dc. per Copy. 
AZ Bubseribers, : 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have examined the aboveenrmed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them te 
be a remarkabie Lurguin. Wecan recommend them ioaliour readers.—L£dtior. 
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Poetry, Comedy, and Duty, 
By CHARLES CaROLL Everett, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Divinity Schoo] of 
orsary. aleerelize ‘Lrown 8vo, $1.50 

CONTENTS: Poetry,—The Imagination, The Philos. 
ophy of Poetry, The Poetic Aspect of Nature, The 
Tragic Forces in Life and Literature. Comedy,—The 
Philosophy of the Comic. Duty,—The Ultimate Facte 
of Ethics, The New Ethics. Conclusion,- Poetry 
Comedy, aud Duty considered in their Relati ! 
another. 

Professor Everett is well known as an unusy 
clear thinker, a sound scholar, and a writer of admir. 
able clearness and force. The subjects treated in this 
book, and the eminent ability and candor which Pro. 


fessor Everett brings to them, will commend it to the 
best readers. 3 


Books and Men. : 
‘By AGNES REPPLIER. 16mo, $1.25. 
CONTENTS: Children, Past and Present: On the 

Benefits of Superstition; What Children Read: Curi- 

osities of Criticiam; The Decay of Sentiment: Some 

Aspects of Pessimism; The Cavalier. 

These essays can not fail to win the hearty admira- 

tion of all discriminating readers by their freshness of 

view, their wise vein of thought, and their unusual 
felicity of style. 


Sigurd Slembe. 

A Drama. By BJORNSTJERNE Byornson. 

Translated by Wm. M. Payng. Crown 8vo, 

$1.50 

Bjornson’s trilogy, ‘‘ Sigurd Slembe,” has been pro- 
nounced * the greatest work in Norwegian literature.’ 
It is a semi-historical drama, written partly in prose 
and partly in verse, and dealing with the career of 4 
pretender .o the throne of Norway in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Though Bjornson’s greatest work, it has never 
before been translated into English, and Mr. Payne's 
forcible, idiomatic, and graceful translation of it can 
hardly fail of a hearty welcome. 


Indiana. 
Vol XII. of American Commonwealths. By 


J.P. Dunn, JR. With a Map. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Dunn is a resident of Indiana, and by adequate 
knowledge and literary skill is peculiarly competent 
to write of it. His book is the only record of the 
official and political life of William Henry Harrison 
while he was Governor of Indiana Territory, and 
gives for the first time the details of the struggle over 
the question of Slavery in that Commonwealth. 


The McVeys. 


A Novel. By JOSEPH KIRKLAND, author 

of “Zury.” 16mo, $1.25. 

‘¢The McVeys *’ reintroduces some of the characters 
which figured in ‘*Zury,”’ and is in some respects a 
continuation of that remarkable story, which depicted 
‘with wonderful force and fidelity the conditions and 
experiences of pioneer life in Illinois. 


The Law of Equivalents 

In its Relations to Political and Social 

Ethics. By EDWARD Payson. 1 vol. crown 

8vo, $2.00. 

In this work Mr. Payson shows that the methods of 
advance in the realms of matter and of morals are en- 
tirely unlike, and endeavors to recall the thought of 
America from ts intense devotion to material pursuits 
and acquisitions to the far more important objects 
which demand attention in ethics and social life. He 
suggests very important conriderations with regard to 
the Family, indicating wherein it differs from Society, 
the State, the School, the Church. The book treats 
large subjects in a sincere spirit and with excellent 
ability. : 


ON to One 


ally 


e EIGHTH EDITION. 
John Ward, Preacher. 


_.By Mapcaret.DELAND. $1.50, 


Interesting and remarkable. story.—Archdeacon 
FARRAR. em 


- *4¢ For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post 


| paid, on receipt of price by 


) publisheré; 
Houghton; Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE best ‘‘tract”’ 1s, after all, the novel. One great and 
noble novel will do the work of a hundred tracts, a thousand 
printed sermons. 


Questions of practical interest in Sunday-school work 
will be welcomed by the Secretary, from any source, for 
presentation and discussion atthe St. Louis Institute. An- 
swers to Query-box questions will be printed in the Insti- 
tute number of Unrry. 


JoHN Fiske has written a “‘ Life of Theodore Parker”’ for 
the new biographical series announced by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.,—a series devoted to the religious leaders of this 
country. It is at least the fifth “ Life” in English of the 
great preacher of Boston Music Hall. 


Ture senior editor has been so busy attending conferences 
last week and this,—that he has had no time to give results to 
Unity. Eventually our readers will know something of im- 
pressions received in Milwaukee last week, St. Cloud this 


week, and at Quincy, St. Louis and other meetings in weeks | 


to come. 


Tue legend, “In God we trust,” placed upon some of our 
coins, may be taken to mean that the coin thus becomes a 
symbol of all the virtues and industries which fulfill the law 
of God, or build up and advance the race. But how much 
a travesty does it seem when we consider the fact that a 
large portion of mankind appear to trust more in money, in 
the dollars themselves, than in truth, or right, or any word 
of the living God whatever. He who grasps a dollar in de- 
fiance of the laws of God pronounces for his own part a lie 
when he religiously reads thereon, ‘‘In God we trust.” 


Tue Second Annual Institute of the Western Sunday- 


school Society will be held in St. Louis the last week in Oc- 


tober. We give the programme in another column of this 
number, and invite the attention of our readers. The ques- 
tions to be treated are those which the religious situation 
of the present time invests with particular interest. There 
will be five Sunday-school sessions, and the meetings will 
close with a Unity Club session. A good attendance is ex- 
pected. It is hoped that those who have not yet sent in 
their names to the Secretary will do so as early as con- 
venient. 


A macuine for calculating interest is described in the 
Scientific American, and it is stated that by the use of it 
“all of the mental, and three-fourths of the physical labor 
is dispensed with.” But we may be thankful that there is 
much mental labor, and some physical, which no machines 
are ever likely to supersede. Emerson says with some jus- 
tice, “The civilized man has built him a coach, but has lost 
the use of his feet.”” Also Ruskin: ‘“ Machines increase the 
possibilities of idleness.” Itis by no means clear gain, but 
loss of faculty, to be entirely relieved from the use of 
faculty. 


Aut the diverse principles of biblical interpretation may 
be found illustrated in the present political campaign. 
There is a little of the moral and historical method of exe- 
gesis; there is more of the mythological and dogmatic. 
There is small hesitation in pressing either past events or 
Present conditions into the service of the party. Were the 


ee 


times prosperous? It was the principles of our party that 
made them so. Should the times be bad, or does catas- 
trophe threaten any interest? It is all owing to the con- 
duct of the other party... We all of us have “such an 
honest confidence in the wickedness of the other party,” in 
its utter want of sincerity and patriotism, in its consummate 
selfishness, that we shall naturally take great comfort and 
glory to ourselves, if our party beats in November. We 
shall simply have saved the country. 


THe details of last week’s great Board of Trade sensa- 
tion in Chicago have been telegraphed to all quarters of 
the world. One man has been enabled, by a combination 
of skill and capital, to raise, temporarily at least, the price 
of wheat fifty or more cents a bushel, to threaten the for- 
tunes of scores of lesser dealers, and add, in a few days, two 
or three million dollars to what was already a princely for- 
tune. . If all this will serve to expose the immorality of that 
speculation by reputable people that passes under the 
guise of ‘‘ business,” the unscrupulous gambling of Mr. 
Hutchinson may bring forth some good results. 


A missionary in India said “ The first question thrust 
upon us by the baptism of a Hindu is the question of sup- 
port.”” In other words, to Christianize a Hindu, or any 
other heathen, is to pauperize him,—at Jeast for the time 
being. It makes him a dependent, and the church must 
receive him to support or find employment for him. He 
loses caste, he is excommunicated. Those who resist “ the 
spreading leprosy of Christianity,’ conspire to withhold 
from the infected convert, fire, food, water and shelter, as 
well as occupation. He is therefore often driven from home 
and flings himself ‘“‘upon the mercies of the mission.” 
‘What of your village churches?’’ said Doctor Lawrence 
recently to the missionaries. ‘‘ We have no village churches. 
All our converts are driven into the city,” was the common 
reply. - This indicates one of the obstacles to self-support 
among foreign missions. And among missions at home, the 
spirit in which a new form of the old faith is received, has 
sometimes something of the same tone and experience in it. 


THERE is one good side to the political excitement which 
every four years convulses our land. It acts like an omni- 
present school-master, conducting classes on the vastest scale 
upon the subject that makes the issue of the day. Before 
snow flies this winter hundreds of thousands of men and 
women will have clearer ideas about the tariff and the gen- 
eral financial system of the country than they have ever had 
before. Even better than the newspapers and the campaign 
speeches, the multitude of little books and pamphlets that 
lie—or rather, do not lie—upon the counters of the book- 
stores reveal the quick educative process that is going on. 
The firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York, is sending 
out a vigorous band of such publications, mainly or all in 
the Free Trade interest; among them are Taussig’s “ Tariff 
History of the United States” ($1.25); David A. Wells’ 
‘Relation of Tariff to Wages,” an easy catechism on that 
subject; two forms of the President’s Message of 1887, one 
equipped with solid annotations explaining and enforcing 
it, by R. R. Bowker, the other illustrating it with caricatures 
by Nast; Philpott’s “Tariff Chats,” which undertake again 
to make the mystery plain to any average man. The last 
four are thick pamphlets, costing each 25 cents. 


- many of us along his very routes. 


S() ° 


‘“Have you read ‘Robert Elsmere?’ ’’ seems to be the 
question of the day, dividing interest with politics There 
are but two parties in the reading land, those who answer 
Yes, and those who say, Not yet. It is the fireside book 
this fall, wife reading it aloud to husband and father to the 
family. The table-talk drifts round to “ Robert.” At the 
party what is it they are buzzing over in the corners there be- 
hind the dancers? ‘Robert and Catharine.” In the Pull 
man car the other day there were just twelve of us,—three 
of the twelve had “Robert Elsmere” in their, hands. 
Kipiscopalians are reading it, Evangelicals are reading it, 
liberals are reading it. Girls in earnest read it twice and 
thrice. Why all this interest? For the old reason: ‘ Be- 
hold, this (book) is set for the fall and rising again of many 
in Israel, and for a sign which shall be spoken against, that 
the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” That the 
thoughts of many hearts may be revealed. ‘“* Robert” is 
ourselves. The story is a story of his thought-adventures 
on a nineteenth century journey in religious thought,—and 
thousands of us are travelling to-day on just such a journey, 
! Itis a modern “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” of the intellect, and we too are pilgrims. 


Tuts week Chicago is in the toils of another great strike. 
The North and West Side systems of horse and cable rail- 
ways are involved. ‘T’he main issue seems to be a better 
adjustment of hours, the drivers and conductors finding 
what they want, illustrated in concrete shape, in the South 
Side railway system, which seems to work to the satisfac- 
tion of employer and employés. There is something alarm- 
ing, and at times exceedingly immoral, in these large com- 
binations of working-men, where it is so hard to keep pas- 
sion in check and violence in abeyance. But the ethics of 
combination reacl# both ways, and these multiplying “ Syn- 
dicates,’”’ ‘‘ Trusts,” and still more subtle combinations of 
capital, which place the life of the laborer and the pros- 
perity of the man of small accumulations at such a helpless 
disadvantage, must come in for a full share of condemna- 
tion and demand for reform. Itis not difficult to foresee how 
this strike will end. Superintendent Yerkes, with his mill- 
ions back of him, can well defy the wishes of a few hun- 
dred men, but the representative of so valuable a franchise 
as the Chicago city railways, who refuses, as he seems to 
have done, to trust to discreet arbitration a case of simple 
justice, such as this question involves, must not always ex- 
pect to escape unscathed from that slow, sometimes halting, 
but ultimately just arbiter, Public Opinion. It is pitiable 
to see dollars combine against hands. It is pathetic to see 
hands combine in helpless resistance to dollars; but perhaps 
both are necessary to bring about that divine combination 
of dollars and hands which alone will bring permanent 
prosperity to the laborer, and a righteous peace to the em- 
ployer of labor. | 


‘“ WHAT can a helpless female do? ”— 
Rock the cradle, and bake and brew. 
Or, if no cradle your fate afford, : 
Rock your brother’s wife’s for your board : 
Or live in one room with an invalid cousin, 
Or sew shop-shirts for a dollar a dozen, 
Or please some man by looking sweet, 
Or please him by giving him things to eat, 
Or please him by asking much advice, 
And thinking whatever he does is nice.. 
Visit the poor [under his supervision] ; 
Doctor the sick who can’t pay a physician ; 
Save men’s time by doing their praying, 
And other odd jobs there’s no present pay in. 
But if you presume to usurp employments 
Reserved by them for their special enjoyments, 
Or if you succeed when they knew you wouldn't, 
Or earn money fast when they said you couldn’t, 
Or learn to do things they’d proved were above you, 
You'll hurt their feelings, and thenthey won’t love you. 


So says the Journal for Women’s Work, with a righteous 
satire. But the satire is not always needed, ‘We heard a 
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story the other day that proves there is one man in America 
willing to live up to the logic of the anti-woman’s-suffrage 
position. An old gentleman, an ardent Greenbacker, haq 
three daughters—equally ardent Republicans. As election 
time drew near, the daughters urged upon their father that 
he was their representative, that they had no vote,—no, of 
course not, because ‘‘ women were represented by the man 
of the house; ”’ but how could that be true, if, in a household 
of three Republicans to one Greenbacker, the one vote cast 
went for the latter party. This argument reached the 
father’s sense of justice, and confessing their right to repre. 
sentation he voted the Republican ticket. 


_——_ ee eee ee 


INTELLECTUAL PIETY. 


In pleading for the rights of the intellect in religion, we 
plead for a method, not a conclusion. We would make all 
conclusions provisional. We are talking against hitching 
posts in the interests of the turnpike, the great highway 
that leads to the king’s palace. 

The mind must be free if it works at all. Thought has 
been defined as the process of combining. We cannot com- 
bine new impressions into fresh thought if the spirit is 
tethered or the soul is pinioned. This is accepted as true 
in everything except religion. But here, in the highest 
realms of life, above all things we should seek the freedom of 
sons of God, the freedom of the highway, not the freedom 
of the bogs ; freedom to profit. by experience, the freedom 
to go with and not against the current of destiny, the free. 
dom of the climber. Mistakes will be made, errors com- 
mitted. In these very mistakes will the thinking mind find 
revelations. Inman’s errors will the explorer discover God’s 
truth. Are we afraid that with this liberty of the road our 
sonl or the souls of our children will forget their prudence 
and ignore their inheritance? Neverfear. The mind loves 
the wheaten bread of wisdom and experience. It only asks 
the privilege of rejecting the chaff, or of refusing the bread 
that has become sour: even if it should discard now and 
then a piece of good bread the remedy is more thought and 
not less: We can not force nutritious beafsteak down the 
throats of our children: much less can we force religious 
truth down their throats. We can offer them bread—let 
them learn its value. 

We must learn the sacredness of words and realize, with 
Max Miller, that right language is right thought; say what 
we mean as nearly as we can at the altars of religion, or 
else say nothing at all; mean what we say in the church as 
we do at the office, else cease our profanation. Man’s word 
is as good as his bond on ’change. Let it be none the less 
so in church. The intellect leads us to the realm of silence 
on every side. Let words be used in religion as in science- 
to reveal thoughts and not to conceal them. If we believe 
in the eternal damnation of a soul, in the resurrection otf 
the body, and the special leadership of Jesus Christ, and 
his right to dominate over the souls of men; if we believe 
that his name should bound our fellowship in religion, and 
mark the outward limit of practical co-operation among 
men, let us say so, and be blessed in our fidelity; but if we 
don’t believe it, let us not say it, for any secondary ends 
that may be attained. Let us not say it, and avoid the 
blight of infidelity. The piety of the intellect calls for 
sincerity. | : 

We are nearer to the devout Parsee in Bombay who, 11 
the name of Zoroaster, teaches his children that religion 
consists in “purity of thought, purity of speech and purity 
of action,” than we are to him who confidently claims the 
title of Christian minister and withholds religious fellow- 
ship from William Salter who, in doing the will, may, out of 
the piety of his intellect, hesitate to speak the word, oF 
Rabbi Hirsch, who does not find it necessary to qualify the 
words truth, character and love with the adjective Chris- 
tian, or the would-be advocate of freedom, who would not 
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grant to the children of the sincere Catholic in Boston the 
full privilege of the public schools of Boston without trench- 
ing upon the religious convictions of their parents or in- 
.isting upon the right of interpreting to the children a cer- 
tain dark place in ecclesiastical history according to Swinton, 
rather than according to the Catholic bishop, whose scholar- 
ship is, perhaps, equally profound and equally sincere. 

Reverence is the inevitable result of free thinking, if the 
thought is persistent. Itis the unthinking that are afraid 
that realities ‘will lose their sacredness; that religion is to 
become a deserted temple. Irreverence finds its headquar- 
ters in the saloon, not in the laboratory. The sanctities of 
love are profaned by the giddy, not by the investigators. 
The best synonym of indifference is thoughtlessness, as that 
of earnestness is thoughtfulness. He who would feel deeply 
must think profoundly. He who honors God with his in- 
tellect combines in himself the best of the past and the 
highest hope of the future. Of him it may be said as of 
noble Brutus: : 


“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world,‘This wasa man.’” 


eee ee ee 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST AND SURVIVAL OF 
THE BEST. 


One very common objection to the theory of man’s prog- 
ress toward perfection through the struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest, is its lar oe recognition and ap- 
parent justification of the condition of inequality. It seems 
to exalt might over right, to give all honor to the strongest. 
It must be ‘confessed that there i is a stage when, in all the 
kingdoms of nature, force, to find position and gain subsist- 
ence, seems to be the only test of fitness. Thé physically 
weak are everywhere crowded out and perish. But ob- 
serve that this is not a permanent stage. The strongest 
physically, by the leisure won by conquest, or by other 


more favorable conditions, develop qualities not possessed 


by their predecessors. In man mental traits become of the 
vreatest significance, so that when the physical man mani- 
fests no superiority of strength, the mind by its greater 
knowledge may be adequate to the protection of the indi- 
vidual or of the race. This is a most momentous step, 
when the wisest begin to supersede or hold in check the 
strongest; when intellectual force is held in higher honor 
than brute force. 

At length, however, and out of the very conditidhs that 
mental culture has created, there comes another candidate 
for survival. The fittest man for preservation in the strug- 
gle for life seems no longer to be the possessor of animal 
strength alone, or of the sharpest intellect alone. Whatever 
else he has he must have moral character; he must be true 
of word, justin deed, pure and peaceful in his life. Only 


when humanity reaches this point do the survival of the’ 


fittest and the survival of the best coincide—mean the same 
thing. 

We cannot doubt that the fittest man survived'in the 
past, but the best man always perished. Even though his 
influence became immortal, he was quickly put to death. 
He was an exotic. The climate of society was bleak to him 
—unsympathetic and intolerant. He was too good to live. 
He was born out of due time. In every case existence was 
precarious, and he left no family to perpetuate his name. 

And yet it must be said that more, and more the better 
men, if not the very best, have increased. The qualities of 
the fittest men to- day are not the qualities of the fittest 
men in the dawn of history. Indeed, certain large classes 


of men, once held to be the fittest, are diminishing 1 in num-. 


bers and ; in influence; while some species once prevalent 
are rare, or are found only as the fossils of civilizations gone 
by. Once the world wanted fierce and ferocious men, hunt- 
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ers and warriors—men who ¢ould fight, whether with their 
own tribes or with wild beasts. What chance for survival 
had a peaceful, non-resistant man in such company? Yet, 

when some permanent mastery over the earth was gained, 

the arts and industries sprang up, agriculture and the hand- 

icrafts increased, and there were more and more callings 
for men of peace. Now, pirates and buccaneers and slave- 
drivers have passed away. Kings and feudal lords and sol- 

diers are getting out of date. And the day is to come 
when it will not only be held as a theory, but find some 
form of realization, that men of the highest moral charac- 
ter, that men of benevolence, virtue and honor are the fittest 
to survive. And just as soon as society becomes able to 
make this decision for itself, then these will survive. Soci- 
ety will find some way to create and call forth the type of 
men it wants. It always has done this; andif it really 
wants the best, the best will come at its bidding, and the 
dreams of the social Utopians of every age, from Isaiah and 
Plato and the author of Revelations, to More and Morris 
and 'Tolstoi, will come true. 

But what stands in the way of its realization here and 
now? Not human institutions so much, perhaps, as human 
nature. Both must change. All is working in the right 
direction, for in our view there is a beneficent law and pur- 
pose inherent in the universe. But we must work with that 
law, so far as it is revealed to us. The struggle for exis- 
tence still goes on, and while it is no longer the same brutal 
conflict that was waged between savage races, or which we 
may witness in the plant and animal ‘world, it is sharp and 
bitter. ‘The moral side of life is weak. The benevolent 
feelings are irregular and uncertain. As John Fiske says: 
‘These emotions are still too feebly developed, even in the 
highest races of men. We have made more progress in in- 
telligence than in kindness.” While the coarser forms of 
cruelty are disappearing, the tender and unselfish impulses 
are not sufficiently exercised. ‘‘Most men apply to indus- 
trial pursuits a notion of antagonism derived from ages of 
warfare, and seek in all manner of ways to cheat or over- 
reach each other.. And, as in more barbarous times the 
hero was he who had slain his tens of thousands, so now 
the man who has made wealth by over-reaching his neigh- 
bors is not uncommonly spoken of in terms which imply ap- 
proval. Though gentlemen, moreover, no longer assail one 
another with knives and clubs, they still inflict wounds with 
cruel words and sneers. Though the free thinker is no 
longer chained to a stake and burned, people still tell lies 
about him, and do their best to starve him by hurting his 
reputation. The virtues of forbearance and self-control are 
still ina very rudimentary state, and of mutual helpfulness 
there is far too little among men.’ 

Notwithstanding, there is a constant gain. Better and 
better men are. not only permitted to survive, but they are 
more and more wanted. A man may now tell the truth, 
utter his full conviction and live out his allotted time. The 


_ chances that the best men will be recognized are multi- 


plied. Public opinion throws more and more protection 
about peacful pursuits; the weak and helpless, if worthy, 


are surer of help and sympathy than in any period of the 


past. The ape and tiger in human nature must at length 
die, and the principle of universal justice and the golden rule 
of conduct become the law of every life. 


In November of 1846 Theodore Parker said: ‘“ Let the 
world have peace for five hundred years, the aristocracy of 
blood will have gone, the aristocracy of gold has come and 
gone, that of talent will also have come and gone, and 
the aristocracy of goodness, which is the democracy of man, 
the government of all, for all, by all, will be the power that 
is. Then, what may we not look for? Hitherto our hero 
has been of force, his symbol the sword or the sceptre of 
command. It will not always be so. We are now develop- 


ing the hand, and shall one day the head, and then the 
heart.” 0. L 


CONTRIBUTED. 


PURIFIED. 
I hold it hard that when an earnest soul 
Has sought from adverse circumstance to rise, 
And wins at last, by dint of upward toil, 
A foothold on the fairer heights of life, 
Whence glimpses of immortal hills are gained,-— 
I hold it hard to have let loose on such 
A secret flood of passion all unknown 
That, blinding sense and judgment of the way, 
Makes possible a fall to depths below. 


A looker-on, I could but pity such, 

But were I God, with His omnipotence 

And perfect love to move my heart thereto, 
How could I fail to compensate such loss 

With that the humbled soul would most desire: 
To wear no mark of such defeat and fall, 

When fairly on its upward way again. 

And yet I heard the preacher say to-day 

That saints are made by counting of such scars; 
As: ‘‘ Here I loved and missed the rugged way 
Because its steps were hid by blossoms dropped 
By blessed hands from brighter worlds above,— 
For so they seemed to one so long denied,— 
And thanking God for cheer thus given life, 

I breathed their fragrant sweetness and I fell, 
And so I wear for aye this mark of shame. 


“And here behold another sear that tells 

A sharp encounter with the greed of gain; 
And here I hurt my friend with words of rage 
Which he forgave, nor waited for my plea. 

I wash in vain with bitter falling tears, 

Yet still the mark remains and will not out.” 
And so I number up my scars, and miss 

The bluest sky, in sense of loss and shame, 
And in the wild bird’s note I hear a strain 

Of sadness ever, as of fledgelings mourned!”’ 


“Will God forever have it so?’ I ask, 

With longing look into the lily’s cup, 

And, lo! an answer in its scented deep. 

‘Dost find in these fair petals, purely white, 

A hint of muddy ooze and slime below? 
Breathe I of odors, bred in darkness there, 
From which I drew my life to mix with thine Y”’ 
A rose tree bending over head shook down 

A ruby tinted leaf upon my hand, 

That whispered as it fell, ‘‘I too was born 

Of rank and foul decay, and strife with death.” 


I lift my face and ery, “O, Heart of Love! 
Thou wilt not make of memory Hell in Heaven, 
But grant a soul, for penitential pain, 
A sweet forgetting of its stumbling steps 
Through dang’rous darkness to the upper light; 
And on the brow Thou lovest Thou wilt write, 
‘Wear tbou no sears, but be tbou pure and white. 
ADA C. BOWLES. 


THE SAVING POWER OF JESUS. 


It is said that in the old city of Nuremburg, in the Sebald 
Kirche, there hangs from the ceiling a lamp that has been 
suspended there for hundreds of years. Itis kept burning, 
by the terms of a certain bequest, in memory of some saintly 
life. By night and by day, through storm and sunshine, 
outlasting kings and surviving revolutions, that memorial 
flame sends out its rays to altar and picture and arch and 
pillar. Generations have come and gone as waves of the 
ocean ebbing and flowing upon the shore; nations have 
risen and fallen ; creeds have been formulated and destroyed; 
civilizations have changed and decayed and been suc- 
ceeded by higher forms, which in their turn have given way 
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to something higher still; but ‘“‘the eternal ideal of trus} 
duty, service, love, remains,” as Jesus bequeathed it, “an 
imperishable heritage for mankind,” an inextinguishable - 
light in the temple of humanity. 


‘And what if my feet may not tread where he stood, 
Nor my ears hear the dashing of Galilee’s flood, 
Nor my eyes see the cross which he bowed him to bear, 
Nor my knees press Gethsemane’s garden of prayer, 


“Yet, loved of the Father, thy spirit is near 
To the meek and the lowly and penitent here ; 
And the voice of thy love is the same even now 
As at Bethany’s tomb, or on Olivet’s brow. 


“Oh! the outward hath gone, but in glory and power 
The spirit surviveth the things of an hour ; 
Unchanged, undecaying, its Pentecost flame 
On the heart’s secret altar is burning the same.” 


The good we receive from the life of Christ is nothing 
mechanical, go artificial infusion of religion, but inspiration. 
What good does any great man, any noble character do in 
the world? He never, by his influence, produces a perfect 
copy of himself in all respects. To do so would be to de- 
feat the grand purpose of life, which is to develop other 
men. Of what use is the sun or the rain or the soil to the 
plant? Shall the plant say, “I must become a sun or a 
rain-drop?”’ Not so, silly plant—if you have that notion. 
The sun and the rain will help you to become yourself, they 
will help you bring out all the beauty and fragrance that 
nature stored away in your roots. ‘Grow where you are,” 
say the sun and the cloud, and we will use our influence to 
help you; we will touch and quicken into newness of life 
your latent forces.””’ This is the mission to men of greater 
men: to inspire, to quicken thought and life, to make men 
use their own resources, to show them and make them feel 
the life and power that God has put into them. 

The Chinese Mencius says: ‘‘A sage is the instructor of 

a hundred:ages. When the manners of Loo are heard of, 
the stupid become intelligent, and the wavering determined.” 
It is by one’s thought and character that he influences the 
mind and character of another. The inspiration we receive 
from Jesus is of this kind. The salvation he works is by 
this method. Suppose you find a man in the gutter, drunk 
and deserted. How would you set about it if you wanted 
to effect his reformation? Would you goto him and say, 
‘You have violated the laws of the city, but I will go to 
the lock-up for you; I will pay your fine to-morrow morn- 
ing; I will be sober in your stead; I will bear all your 
iniquities and your penalties ; and inthe eyes of the authori- 
ties I will be considered the drunken and you the sober 
one?’’s How much of areformation would that effect? No 
one would be foolish enough to try to reform his fellowman 
in that way; yet multitudes think that this is Christ’s 
method of reforming the world. What would you do! 
You would try to reach the latent and obscured manhood 
of that drunkard. You would try to inspire him with such 
hope and trust in the possibility of reformation, with such 
noble thoughts and ideals, that he would strive to conquer 
his appetite, and bring his soul into the ascendant. It is in 
this way precisely that we are saved by Christ. As Emer- 
son puts it, “‘ Jesus saves us by his holy. thoughts. 
A true conversion is made now, as always, by the reception 
of beautiful sentiments.” By his own truth and character, 
and by these alone, Christ awakens the desire for truth and 
holiness, and leads to its accomplishment. 

Let the Christian world recognize to-day the changed 
conditions that the advancing ages have brought. Let us 
not be satisfied with the old shells and husks whose kernels 
and grains have gone. Let us remember the danger of 
putting new wine into the old wine-skins, of patching old 
garments with new cloth. Let us live by the spirit and not 
by the letter, the spirit that outlasts ten thousand forms. 
Let us remember that God is in the world to-day as well as - 
when he spake to the prophets and apostles, and that he 
still inspires and guides. MARION D. SHUTTER. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. 


This fairly may be called the neweducation. It is in- 
deed a radical change in the old methods. What then is 
manual training in education? It is not a substitution of so 
much hand-work for so much head-work. Let every one 
guard against that idea carefully. The new education has 
two points on which it turns,—first, the training of hand 
and mind together, and, secondly, the fact that each helps 
the other. ‘Therefore so far from the new education involv- 
ing a substitution of an amount of hand-training for a cer- 
tain amount of the head-training given by the old method, 
it is actually the direct opposite; for it is found that the addi- 
tion of manual training, even when no more school hours 
are added, actually increases the amount, and especially the 
quality, of the head-work. In other words there is no fall- 
ing off, but an actual gain in all that the old method con- 
ferred, and the training of the hand is gained in addition. 
The importance of this addition hardly can be overstated. 
It means nothing short of preparation for life. It has been 

said very well that “‘ the old-fashioned system seems to have 


been meant to send its graduates straight to heaven, for it . 


utterly ignored the possibility of their ever having to use 
their hands or feet.” Professor Woodward, in his recent 
valuable work entitled ‘‘The Manual Training School,” 
quotes to a like purpose from Kmerson:—“ In 1844, in his 
essay on New England reformers, he charged popular edu- 
cation with a want of truth and nature. He complained 
that an education to things was not given. Said he, ‘ We 
are students of words; we are shut up in schools and col- 
leres and recitation rooms for ten or fifteen years, and 
come out at last with a bag of wind, a memory of words, 
and do not know a thing. Wecannot use our hands or 
our legs or our eyes or our arms.’” We have no space 
to say anything at length on the immense significance of 
this new departure in education. We will offer a very 
few words, however, on its feasibility and its benefits. 

As to the practical nature of the movement, let it be un- 
derstood that the Manual Training School is not a trade 
school. It aims not to teach a boy a trade while he is pur- 
suing his education, no, nor even to give him a smattering 
of a trade. Its aim is objectively to teach the use of tools, 
and subjectively to give the boy the benefits of a trained 
eye and hand. There are only seven hand-tools, the axe, 
the hammer, the plane, the saw, the chisel, the file and the 
square. It is not difficult to practice a lad in the use of all 
these, even in connection with machinery, and yet leave am- 
ple time tor all mental training, and confer added bright- 
ness and freshness to profit by the same. 

As to the other benefits we can do no more at present 
than quote from Professor Woodward’s book: “I claim 
as the fruits of manual training, when combined, as it al- 
ways should be, with generous mental and moral training, the 
following:—1. Larger classes of boys inthe grammar and 
high schools. 2. Better intellectual development. 3. A more 
wholesome moral education. 4. Sounder judgments of 
men and things, and of living issues. 9. Better choice of 
occupations. 6. A higher degree of material success, indi- 


vidual and social. 7. The elevation of many of the occu- 
_pations from the realm of brute, unintelligent labor, to po- 


sitions requiring and rewarding cultivation and skill. 8. 
The solution of ‘labor’ problems.” As to the moral influ- 
ences, Professor Woodward says—‘“‘1. It stimulates alove 
for intellectual honesty. It deals with the substance, as 
Well as with the shadow. . . . It associates the deed 
with the thought, the real with the ideal, andlays the found- 
ation for honesty inthought and in act. 2. The good moral 
effect of occupation is most marked. No boys were ever 
so busy as ours in school and out. 3. A third moral 
benefit is self-respect and a respect for honest, intelligent 
labor. . . . When once the boy appreciates skill in 
handicraft, or in any manual art, he regards the possessor 
of it with sympathy and reapest ” | 
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We have been led to say these few words by our exam- 
ination of Professor Woodward’s book entitled in full, ‘‘ The 
Manual Training School, Comprising a Full Statement of 
Its Aims, Methods, and Results, with Figured Drawings of 
Shop Exercises in Woods and Metals.” ' This is the book 
of both an enthusiast and an expert. The importance of 
the subject and the extraordinary amount of practical de- 
tail in this volume make it a valuable work. It treats of 
the history of manual] training in education, the curricu- 
lum of a manual training- school given in great detail and 
with excellent illustrations of the mechanical work done, 
the results of the system, its relation to public education, 
European schools, plans of buildings with diagrams, shop 
discipline, teachers, etc. The whole is followed by a six- 
page index. The letter-press of the book is excellent, and 
the illustrations truly admirable.and profuse. We welcome 
the volume as a valuable help and index toa most import- 
ant movement. The author is Prof. C. M. Woodward, 
Director of the Manual Training School, at St. Louis, Mo. 
The publishers are D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


J. Ve B. 


THE INFINITY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Professor Holden in the August Century seems to be of 
the opinion that the “stellar system” is finite in extent, 
from the fact that the number of new stars which come to 
view by the use of the highest telescopic instruments is not 
by any means in proportion to the increased power of such 
instruments. But whatever he may mean, he does not say 
this of the stellar universe. His statement is no conclusive 
argument against the infinity of the universe, since outside 
of and bey ond the stellar system now known to astrono- 
mers, may lie other stellar systems separated by such im- 
mense intervening space, or so far away, that it is vain to 
think of instruments by which they may ever be discerned. 
There is a sublimity in the fact asserted—that if the num- 
ber of the stars is infinite, then to an eye or instrument ca- 
pable of seeing them all, ‘the whole sky would be a blaze 
of starlight.” But that it is not so may be due to finite 
power and possibility of perception, rather than to any actual 
limit as to numbers. There is that in the supposition re- 
ferred to, which reminds us that the glory of infinity were 
too much for mortal sight to bear; and also suggests the 
inquiry whether the postulate of a finite universe does not 
necessitate belief in a finite Deity? Can there be an infi- 
nite Deity without an infinite universe? J. F. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SKETCH FROM A WORLD WITHIN A WORLD. 


Every institution has a life separate from that of the 
community in which it is placed and often ignored. Its 
attraction is only understood by those who work within its — 
walls, shutting in much of what is little, more of what is 
great. A hospital experience has this special feature to a 
marked extent. To those who can read the silent language 
of look and gesture, yea that absence of all feeling speak- 
ing loudest of all, every day is fraught with interest. A 
physician and friend said to me lately, ‘‘ There are two 
great events in a doctor’s life, his hospital experience and 
his marriage. Nothing else can compare in effect.”” Here 
daily rounds bring one nearest to his fellow-beings. No 
social distinction, no foreign birth, no religion, no color, no 
sin can make a barrier. These may find existence in the 
wider world, but they melt away here. A poor old colored 
man ends his days in thankfulness for every kindness, and 
in such trust for what the unknown future may bring that 
his color is forgotten. A Jew may show the Christ-like 
spirit, and a Roman Catholic express the broadest faith and 
love for the “‘ poor crathure” in the next bed. Good or evil 
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belongs to no religion, to no social standing, to no race. The 
common need of care and tenderness makes us, as we are, 


one family. Hardly a day passes but something happens 


to show this better side of human nature, and this it must 
be that brings content and cheerfulness to those who work 
among much that otherwise would be depressing. 

As is known, the Baroness Gripenberg came from Fin- 
land to America as a delegate to the International Council 
held at Washington. A few days ago she spent an after- 
noon in our hospital, interested in what it is able to do for 
the five hundred sick in its wards. To her surprise, among 
them was a country-man of hers, very ill and perhaps be- 
yond recovery. His poor wife and children are in that far- 
away Russian country. Of the hundreds within these walls 
not one can speak a word with him. His only means of 
communication with the doctor had been the weekly visits 
of a Swedish soldier, who somewhere in his travels learned 
Finnish. I shall not soon forget his poor quivering 
lips and eager eyes, as he took the hand of that gentle, 
warm-hearted woman, and told to a sympathetic listener his 
hopes and fears. Would she write a letter for him? 
There was none to do that. Her assent had that rare 
charm of indicating a favor bestowed not conferred, and 
kept the self- respect of him who yet must ask. 

Four days later, she came from a suburb, and her first 
questions were: ‘“* My poor country-man, how is he? Is his 
mind clearer? Iam glad to say a word to him and will 
write as much as he wishes.”” We found him in one of the 
private rooms reserved for those suffering most, or needing 
the greatest care. His lips were dry; his eyelids half 
closed and showing a broad band of white; great drops of 
perspiration were on his forehead; his large, yellow, gaunt 
hands lay in bold relief upon the white bed-spread. Some 
inflammatory trouble about the neck necessitated the appli- 
cation of a poultice, with its rubber cloth and flannel cov- 
erings adding much to the bulk and shapelessness of bis 
head. Was there life? It hardly seemed so. ‘The good 
baroness did not hesitate but went forward and rently 
made herself known. Ah! it was worth a great deal to be 
the inspiration of the smile and look of gratefulness he 
gave her. It was a transfiguration. 

Once again I saw a picture that day which will be mine 
for a long time, perhaps forever. Ina plain hospital chair 
sat the lady, her face still more beautiful from the kindly 
feeling within. She was bent over the longed-for letter, 
completing it. As she wrote she questioned the sick man 
in her gentlest tone. No courtesy was lacking; and he who 
seemed to have no life an hour before looked at her with 
love and admiration speaking in every feature. The poor 
dim eyes had tears in them, the sunken cheeks showed a 
slight flush, the fevered lips quivered still, and the gaunt 
hands held the bunch of white asters she had worn at her 
belt. I did not stay, but stepped to the next room to wait 
for her. I felt as if I had entered a sanctuary. We left 
the ward together in silence. Over and over again came 
this comforting thought: The cultured woman is the 
loving woman. 

The poor patient has died since > and a sad letter is on its 
way to a far-off land. RacHEL. 


— 


Dear Unity: Iam “on wheels” returning to Chicago 
after ten weeks spent in “dear old New England.” Two 
weeks were passed upon an island in Salem harbor, and one 


“Sunday morning, there being no church that I could attend, 


I took a copy of Unrry and went down upon the rocks to 
read it. And as Isat there reading the thought came to 
me that on my return I might tell Unrry something of my 
summer. 

On that same Sunday, in the afternoon, occurred the first 
public religious service ever held upon the island; seventy- 
five persons were in attendance. ‘The pastor of the Second 
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Unitarian church in Salem gave us a good sermon from the 
text, ‘‘And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the 
first heaven and the first earth were passed away.” I hope 
this first sermon may be prophetic of a liberalism in thought 
and deed that may characterize all who in the future visi 
this island for rest and pleasure in the summer. 

One very warm Sunday morning I attended service at 


King’s Chapel, Boston, and heard Rev. Brooke Herford 


preach from the text, ‘‘Put on the whole armor of God.” 
I was pleased to find that the Unitarian churches of Boston 
were holding these union services. So many strangers visit 
this city during the summer I think it a pleasant thing that 
these meetings were held in this historic building so cen- 
trally located. 

One evening I rode into my native town just at six 0 clock. 
It is a manufacturing village and the working people, lunch 
pails in hand, were leaving the mills, doubtless glad to es- 
cape the ceaseless whirr of machinery for awhile and breathe 
the out-of-door air again. The next morning, very, very 
early it seemed to me, I heard bells that called the mill 


. hands to work. Iam querying whether mill employés do 


not work more than ten hours a day. 
One afternoon a stage ride took me to my father’s birth- 


‘place; two maiden aunts still live there in the home of their 


childhood. The original house, consisting of two rooms 
below and one above, is still standing and is now two hun- 
dred and fifty years old; it forms the rear of the present 
house, a front part having been added about sixty years ago. 
On my way there | rode under the spreading branches of 
the “Whittier Elm” past the poet’s birth-place with its well 
and old-fashioned sweep near the front door. The place is 
owned by parties who seem to take a pride in keeping it in 
good repair. Whittier visits it occasionally, and I was told 
that quite recently he had dined there in the room in which 
he was born. 

Another afternoon a pleasant ride took me to the quiet 
village where Miss Graves, former secretary of the Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference, is passing much of her 
time. One last day in Boston! First, a visit to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association Building. Walking through the 
hall I pass the minister who preached that first island-ser- 
mon, and get a glimpse of the genial countenance of Mrs. 
Andrews, president. of the Women’s Auxiliary. I went up 
on the roof of the Equitable Building and took a last look 
at the ocean; into the postoffice, and then into the Old 
State House where there is much of interest to see. I hope 
many others have passed as pleasant a summer as I. 
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Harvard Vespers. Addresses to Harvard Students by Preachers 
to the University. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

This is a collection of twenty-eight short addresses, given 
by the Plummer professor and the university preachers to 
the Harvard students at the regular vesper services which 
have been held for the last two years. It was a good 
thought to put them into book form, both because thus they 
will surely help others as they have already helped many, 
and because of the suggestions they offer to those who 
recognize serious objections to compulsory attendance at 
prayers and public service and yet know not how otherwise 
to reach students. These talks are simple, direct and effect- 
ive. They are reprinted from the phonographic reports 
taken at the time and thus retain their extemporaneous 
form. Of the five ministers who conducted these services 
regularly, two, Rev. Francis G. Peabody and Rev. E. E. 
Hale, are Unitarian; two, Dr. Mackenzie and Rev. George A. 
Gordon, are Orthodox, and one, Rev. Phillips Brooks, 1s 
an Episcopalian, but no theological lines are observable iD 
their thought as expressed here. It is not to be supposed 
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that because these talks were intended primarily for 
students they have less interest for others. If we are not 
mistaken this is a book to which those who read it or read 
in it will often return to find the simple inspiration which 
helps one take up the nearest duty with the feeling that 
thus he is most truly working on long lines. Perhaps none 
of the most carefully prepared sermons these ministers may 
ever write will touch more hearts than these few earnest 
words, spoken surely with keen appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity which called them forth and with what seems like a 
personal sympathy and companionship breathing through 
all. E. E. M. 
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Ascham and Arnold. Boston: Chautauqua Press, 117 Franklin St. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This third volume of series No. 2 of the Garnet Series, 
covering in all 202 closely printed pages, contains a memoir 
of Roger Ascham by Samuel Johnson, extracts from his 
greatest work ‘The Schoolmaster,” and a memoirof Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby, England, by ‘Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 
The memoir of Ascham, covering about twenty-two pees 
is preceded by an introduction “by James H. Carlisle, 3 
which is given additional information concerning lau 
and the times in which he lived. And on page « 37 is a fac- 
simile of the title page of ‘“‘The Schoolmaster.’”? This work, 
D’Israeli says, “is a classical production in English which 
may be placed by the side of its great Latin rivals, the 
Orator of Cicero and the Institutes of Wuintilian.” The 
memoir of Arnold, whom Gladstone (in 1843) deemed “one of 
the noblest minds and highest characters of these days,” has 
also an introduction by Carlisle in which he gives some very 
good counsel to young teachers. He says well that “he 
who wishes to have a good influence must first be a good 
influence. ‘To teach a child to read, to write, to cipher, is 
something. It may be a great deal. But to teach him 'to 
live is far more.” The memoir of Arnold is written with 
special reference to his life and work as a teacher. The 
book is attractively bound in 16mo form and is well worth 
a place in the library. 
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Searching for strawberries ready to eat, 

Finding them crimson and large and sweet, 

What do you | think I found at my feet, 
Deep in the green hillside ? 

Four brown sparrows, the cunning things, 

Feathered on back and breast and wings, 

Proud with the dignity plumage brings, 
Opening their four mouths wide. 


Stooping low to scan my prize, 
Watching their motions with curious eyes, 
Dropping my berries in glad surprise, 

A plaintive sound I heard: 
And looking up at the mournful call, 
I spied on a beech near the old stone wall, 
Trembling and twittering, ready to fall, 

The poor little mother-bird. 


With grief and terror her heart was wrung: 

And while to the slender bough she clung, 

She felt that the lives of her birdlings hung 
On a still more slender thread. 

“ Ah, birdie!” I said, “if you only knew 

My heart was tender and warm and true!” 

But the thought that I loved the birdlings, tvo, 
Never entered her small brown head. 
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And so through this world of ours we go, 
Bearing our burdens of needless woe, 
Many a heart beating heavy and slow 
‘Under its load of care. 
But, oh! if we only, only knew 
That God was tender, warm and true, 
And that He loved us through and through, 
Our hearts would be lighter than air. 
—Selected. 


REWARD AND GRATITUDE. 


66 


There is a good, honest man,” said Key Clerk Murphy 
to a reporter at the Southern this morning. ‘“ That little 
man standing over by the desk. _ He found $10,000 yester- 
day, and returned it to the owner ten minutes after.” The 
honest man was accosted, and it was discovered that he was 
Mr. William Bauerlein, an agent of Aschermann & Go., 
cigar dealers in Milwaukee. 

‘Are you the man that found the $10,000.” 

‘Yes, sir. I went into the gentlemen’s retiring-room 

yester day soon after I arrived at the hotel,and I found a big, 
bulky pocket- book, filled with money and negotiable paper. 
A few minutes after I was standing at the desk, when aman 
rushed up to Clerk Willard, white in the face. “I want to 
get a carriage at once,” he said. 

“What's up,’ said Willard. 

“Tm ruined,” said the man. “ I’ve just lost $10,000. I 
must see the police at once. Where will I go?” 

‘JT stepped up to Mr. Willard,” said Mr. Bauerlein, 
‘and asked bim what was the matter.” 

“ Tverything,’ said the man. ‘I’ve lost a very valuable 
pocket-book.”’ 

‘Perhaps I can help you,” said Mr. Bauerlein. “ Is this 
your wallet?” 

‘“ Yes, yes,’ shouted the man, ashe almost grabbed for it. 

‘“Who was he?” asked the reporter. 

“TV. MeGillicuddy,” said Mr. Bauerlein, “ an Indian 
agent. I saw there were several thousand dollars with- 
in the book. He said himself the sum was about $10,000 in 
currency and in paper which was negotiable at any moment.” 

‘What shape did his thanks take ?”’ 

‘‘He asked me back to the bar, and we had a drink each 
of sherry wine, for which he paid in all 25 cents. Then he 
thanked me again and shook hands and went away. When 
he was leaving last night he came to me again, said he was 
still thankful and left. I did not want anything from him, 
but he ought to have given at least $100 tosome charitable 
institution. I’m sorry I did not stipulate with him to do 
this.” 

Inquiry at the desk showed that T. V. McGillicuddy was 
a United States Indian agent, located at Pine Ridge Agency, 
Dakota. He was on his way to Washington, where he took 
his valuable wallet last night. He remarked to a friend as 
he stepped into a carriage last night, ‘‘ Well, by Joe, I al- 
ways was a lucky man.” 


The above, from the St. Louis Post Despatch, suggests, 
first, an inquiry regarding the justice or propriety of re- 
warding honesty; and second, the extent of manifesting 
gratitude. First, is it not an insult to a man to offer to pay 
him for not pocketing or stealing ten thousand dollars just 
because he has a chance to do so?) What kind of honesty 
is it which would ask such recognition? Not the kind in 
which there resides the highest sense of honor, or the least 
selfishness. 

Second, to congratulate one’s self upon being lucky im- 
plies hardly more than skin-deep gratitude, and little or no 
sense of personal responsibility. 

Should the finder of the pocket-book have ‘stipulated ” 
that some charitable institut:on should have been enriched 
by the accident? 
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evitable, particularly inasmuch as all the prop- 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The first Sunday ser- . 
vice of the new Unity church of this place 
was held last Sunday morning in the recently 
vacated Universalist church on Fourth street. 
Mr. Jones, of Chicago, conducted the service 
and was greeted by a much larger congrega- 
tion than was expected. About 150 people 
were present, mostly well known Unitarians 
in the city, men and women who fully real- 
ize the difficulty of the task they have under- 
taken, but who are determined that this im- 
portant territory shall not be left without a 
liberal church. It seems necessary to em- 
phasize over and over again the fact that 
there is no “schism” or “quarrel” under- 
neath this new society. Its necessity is purely 
a geographical one. ‘the Universalist church, 


like the First Unitarian society, has recently + 


moved on to the hills, where the larger part 
of the financial strength of both societies lay, 
leaving the city proper doubly bereaved. That 
there will be a strain upon the grace and fel- 
lowshipof many upon the severing of ties of 
more than thirty years’ yrowth, is of course in- 


erty goes, in accordance with the majority 
vote of the pew owners, onto the hill; but all 
parties concerned are determined to keep the 
bond of fellowship unbroken. Mr. Thayer 
holds the respect and confidence of both socie- 
ties, and we predict that it will be easier to 
support two societies than one in a city where 
there is work enough for five liberal cuurches. 
We expect good things from both churches, 
and extend hearty congratulations to both. 


Boston.—For the third year there will be 
given during the coming winter a series of 
lectures to Sunday-school teachers in Chan- 
ning Hall. They are free and are open to all 
persons interested in the subject—* Origin 
and History of Unitarianism in America.” 
Beginning October 20 they will be continued 
every Saturday at3 Pp. M.. and the list of titles 
and that of speakers seem to signify an ex- 
haustive survey of the entire Unitarian field 
of action, covering our past and present theo- 
logical movements. Prof. J. H. Allen will 
lecture on the Christianity of the first five cen- 
turies; Rev. Edward H. Hall on the changing 
creeds of the next ten centuries; Rev. Seth C. 


ford on English Unitarianism; Prof. J. G: 
Peabody on the German Liberals; Rev. Geo. 
EK. Ellis and Rev. A. P. Peabody on Relig- 
ious Progress in New England; Rev. ee 
W. Briggs on Channing; Rev. Francis Tiff- 
any on Transcendentalism; Rev. Samuel B. 
Stewarton Theodore Parker. Other promi- 
nent clergymen will discuss phases of later 
Unitarianism. It is hoped that these lectures 
given by such expert scholars will be made 
into chapters of a denominational volume. 

——The first monthly meeting of the Sunday- 


| school Union of Superintendents and Teachers 


will be held October 22. The work of some 
of our Sunday-schools will be explained, and 
the value of clubs of “King’s Daughters ” will 
be discussed. 


Chicago.—Rev. E. A. Horton, of Boston, 
delighted the audience of All Souls last Sun- 
day while the pastor. was off on missionary 
duty elsewhere. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Second Annual Institute. 


Wednesday Evening, October 24. 
J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, in charge. 
8:00 pe. mM. Opening Address: “The 
Froebel Thought applied to Sunday- 


school Work.” Prof. W. N. Hailman, 
LaPorte, Ind. 


Thursday Morning, October 25. 
Mrs. Anna B. McMahan, of Quincy, in charge. 


9:00 A. M. Devotional Exercises. 
9:30 A.M. Reports of Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 
10:00 a.m. Discussion: “ Possible Co-opera- 


tion in the Study of our Sunday- 
schools. 


11:30 a.M.to12 M. Query-box. 


Thursday Afternoon. 


George A. Thayer, of Cincinnati, in charge. 


in the Sunday-school.” 
8:00 p. M. Paper or discussion; *‘ Mission- 
ary Mistakes in the Sunday-school.” 
4:00 to 5p. M. Paper and discussion: ‘*Honre 
Infidelity toward the Sunday-school.” 
Mrs. Anna L. Parker, of Quincy, III. 


Thursday Hvening. 
J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, in charge. 


8:00 p. M. Musical exercises. 

8:30 p.m. Paper: “ Evolution in Morals and 
Religion.” Is it presentable to Sunday- 
school pupils, and if so, how? 
A. Thayer, of Cincinnati. 

9:15 P.M. Social. 


Friday Morning, October 26. 
A. M. Judy, of Davenport, in charge. 


9:00 a.m. Devotional exercises. 

9:30 a.M. Paper: “The True Order of 
Studies in the Sunday-school.” W.C. 
Gannett, of Hinsdale, Ill. 

10:30 a.m. Paper: “ Non-Biblical Material 
in the Sunday-school.” W. L. Sheldon, 
of St. Louis. 

11:30 A.M. Query-box. 

12:00 m. Business. 


UNITY CLUB SESSION. 
Friday Afternoon, October 26. 
J. Li. Jones, of Chicago, in charge. 


29:00 ep. M. Discussion: ** The Winter’s Pro- 
gramme in Unity Clubs. Whatisit to 
be? Can we co-operate?” 

8:00 p.m. “Some Hows.” 


Beach on the Reformation; Rev. Brooke Her- 


-How.to make every one work. 


2:00 p.m. Paper or discussion: ‘ Impieties |. 


George | 


i 


How to keep open doors. 
How to keep the conversation to 4 
point. | 
How to make the talkers listen and the 
listeners talk. 
How much “ paper,” how much “ta)_ » 
How to organize without organizatioy 
How to reassure the critics of the Unity 
Club movement. 

0:00 p. mM. Adjournment. 
| ELLEN T, LEONARD, Secretary, 


Received $1.00 for annual membership to 
the Western Unitarian Sunday-school Society 
from each of the following names to apply on 
the year ending September 1, 1889: Miss Clara 
M. Holmes, Mrs. 8. W. Conger, Mrs. John (. 
Bills, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Good, Mrs. A. {. 
Parker, Mrs. C. P. Damon, Mrs. C. H. Clarke, 
Mrs. J. A. Roche, Miss Cora Roche, Mrs. J. 
H. Barnard, H. D. Maxson, Miss E. Powers, 
Mrs. C. A. West, Harry Woolley, Mrs. E. 
EK. Marean, Mrs. P. N . Benneson, Mrs, 
r. G, Spenco, mm. &. G. Wem: J.-F. 
Effinger, Richard Ll. Jones, Mary Ll. Jones. 
W.C. Gannett, Mrs. M. T. L. Gannett, Mrs. J. 
Van Inwagen. 


Catarrh. Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
‘distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system. 


‘‘T suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. Lrtutis, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad. 


“T suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved.” M. A, ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized hy 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
-process of securing the active medicina: 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, an¢ 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all‘others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


-Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


Science and Immortality 


A “Symposium,” giving the opinions of some of 
the most prominent scientific men in this country con: 
cerning the relation of science to the question of im- 
mortality. The major part of the discussion was pub- 
lished in the Christian Register, attracting wide atten: 
tion, and is now republished in more ing gre form, 
with additional contributions from Prof. A. Graham 
Bell, Gen. A. W. Greely, Prof. Joseph Le Conte, Prof. 
Ira Remsen, and Prof. Edward C. ickering. Square 
16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Social Equilibrium 
And other Problems, Ethical and Religious. 


By Rev. GEorGE BatcHELor. These Essays relate 
to the many new ee gees of social and religious oF 
ganization which have been forced upon the modern 
mind by scientific discovery and economical progress. 
They do not attempt to offer a panacea for the many 
evils of social life, but simply to describe and discuss 
some of the causes of social unrest and religious dis- 
integration. They are hopeful, positive, and con 
structive. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Published by George 
H. Ellis, Boston. Mailed to address on receipt 0 


rice, by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., 
hicago. 
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CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THR MxEssiau,: corner Michi- 
gan. avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, October .14, serv-. 
ices at PLA. NM. 4 SS ‘4 | a 

Unity CHuRCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, October 14, services: at 10:45 
it 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, October 14, services at 
10:45 A. M. 


ALLSOvuLs CHURCH, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lioyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, October 14, services 
at 11 A.M.; Subject, What are the People 
Thinking About? Monday, November 15, 
Unity Club, Shakespeare section — Lesson, 
Act I, King Lear. Tuesday, November 
16, Philosophy section. Lesson, the first 
chapter in “ Our -Heredity: from God.” Bible 
Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 


Unity Cuurcu, Hrnspaue. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, October 14, services 
at 10:45 A. M. 


fllinois Unitarian Conference at 
Quincy. 


Monday Eventing, October 22. 


8.00 P, M.—Opening Service, Sermon by Jenkin 
LI. Jones, of Chicago. 


Tuesday Morning, October 2}. 


9.00 A. M.—Devotional Meeting, led by T. P. 
Byrnes, of Geneva, Il. 


10.00 A. M.—Parish Welcome to Conference, by 
Lew J. Duncan, of Quincy, LIl.; Response of 
the Conference, by J. R. Effinger, of Chicago. 


11.20 A. M.—Business. Appointment of Com-. 
mittees. Report of Officers. Report of Com- 
mittee on Arrearage, Western Secretary’s 
Word. | 


[r.00 A. M.— Our Doctrinal Message,” by H. 
A. Westall, of Bloomington. Discussion: 
Our Message to Whom? By Whom? How 
Carried? Led by S. S. Hunting, of Des- 
Moines, Iowa, followed by David Utter, of 
Chicago, W, C. Gannett, of Hinsdale, and 
others. | 


12.30 P. M.—Social Lunch in Church Parlor. 
| ej uesday Afternoon. 


2.00 P. M.—*‘Our Practical Message’”’ by H. D. 
Stevens, of Moline, Ill. Discussion led by 
Rev. M. J. Miller, of Geneseo, IIl., followed 
by Dr. Thomas Kerr, of Rockford, II., C. F. 
Bradley, of Quincy, IIl., and others. 


3-30 P. Mt—“*Home End of the Sunday-School’’ 
by W. C. Gannett. ° Followed by discussion. 


4.30 P. M.—Word from the delegates of the 
Woman’s Western Conference; Mrs. Miller, 
of Geneseo, and Mrs. Fisher, of Sheffield. 

Evening. | 
7.30 Pp. M—“The ‘Transient and Permanent in 
Religion,” by: Rev. E, B. Stocking, of Peoria, 

“Universalists, _. Ditiitarians, Independents— 

“Things they can do together.” Discussion 
_. Speakers, Rev... Dr. Kerr, Rev. Virgil H 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS, @ ges | 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ori: Wednesmars Reiger agi’, r: 
9.00 A. m.—Devotiohal Meanie led by WEG | 
Gannett. . | 
9, 30 A. M.—Business. 

10.00 A.M. “Our Needs,’’ by ‘Judson Fisher, \of 

Shefheld, IIl., discussion following. 

11.00 A.M. A Goodbye Word from Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. boats | 


N. B.—Those expecting to arrive in time for opéning 
sermon should take train from Chicago on Sunday 
evening. | 


OFFICERS OF THE CONFERENCE. 
MAYOR ROCHE, CHICAGO, President. 
REV C. COVELL, BUDA, Secretary. 


MRS, M. A. DOW, CHICAGO, Treasurer, 
INVITATION. 


The Second Congregational (Unitarian) church 
of Quincy invite to their homes and hospitality 
all who may desire to attend the Conference. As 
far as possible Committees will be in waiting at 
the R. R. Station, to assign guests to their homes 
on arrival; those who are not then received will 
please report at the church, Maine, between Sixth 
and Seventh Streets. | 

All expecting to attend are requested to send 
their names to. Mrs. A. B. McMahan, Quincy, at 
least one week before the date of the conference. 


C. F. BRADLEY, Pastor. 


Catarrh is caused by the scrofulous taint in 
the blood, and iscured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which purifies and enriches the blood and 
gives the whole system health and strength. 
Try this “ peculiar medicine.” It is prepared 
by C. I Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Clark—‘‘ Well, I will declare! Smithers, how you 
have picked up lately ’ Smithers—‘ Yes, yes; things 
were bad enough with me alittle while back, but I 
oe 4 og to run across the advertisement of B. F. 
Johnson, & Co., of Richmond, Va., and they put me in 
a position to make money right along. If you know 
of ‘anybody else needing employment, here is their 
name and address.” 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 


As a Remedy for Pulmonary Affections and 
Scrofulous Diseases. 


Dr. Ira M. LANG— a prominent physician in New 
York, says :~-I am greatly pleased with your Emulsion: 
Have found it very serviceable in above diseases, 
= it is easily administered on account of its palat- 
ableness. 


All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our col- 
umns and the interests of our readers. Any book. in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Religious Duty. Cloth, pp. 326. Broken Lights. 
Cloth, pp. 242. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

Wishing: Cap Papers. By Leigh Hunt. Cloth, pp. 
45 


2. 
Fireside Saints. By Douglas Jerrold. Cloth, Pp. 357. 

All of the above uniformly bound. . Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. Chi- 
cago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. Price, each........-- $0.50 


Songs for Our Darlings. Paper, pp. 224. Mrs. Part- 
ington’s Edition of Muther Goose's Melodies. Paper, 
p. 144. Illustrated. Edited by Uncle Willis. Pub- 
fishers :—-Bostan : Lee & Shepard... ~New York; 
Charles T. Dillingham. Chicago: 8S. A. Maxwell & 
Co. 


A Strange People. By John M. Batchelor. J. V. 
Ogilvie: 57 Rose treat, New York; 79 Wabas 


| NERVES. 


Brown, LaMarpe, Ti; Rev. Davitt Utter s 


Chicago,'and éthers.” ° ors 


avenue, Chicago. Paper, pp, 312. ~--- ++ ~$0.50 
A-Strange Cotiflict. By John M. Batchelor. J!-Vi | | 
Ogilvie: 57 Rose street, New York; 79 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. Paper, Pp. 299... Price... ...-$0.50 |... 
Robert Elemere. By Mrs. Humph y Ward. Lon BY 
d New York: MacMillan & Co," Chicago: 8 3 4 
Meclare & Go. Cloth, pp. Riise ee ei: ‘ 


What ter le*-vinlods 


before the. 
she, Neu 
hadig 


The Debilitated 
The Aged. on 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 


Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 7 
It is a Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why it 
CURES WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 
$1.00 a Bottle. Send for full particulars. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


¢ RSS Solid Gold Watch 
Fam Sold for $100 until late- 
ween ly. Best $85 watchin the 
oom world. Perfect time- 
\ . gw keeper. 


“a Warranted. Heavy Solid 
Gold Hunting Cases. Ele- 
itand magnificent. Both 
udies' and gents’ sizes, with 
works and cuses of equal 
value. One Person in each 
locality can secure one free. 
How is this possible? We answer 
—we want one person in each 
, locality, to keep in their homes, 
and show to those who call, a complete line of our valuable 
and very useful Household Samplics, These samples, 
as well as the watch, we send free, and afler you have kept 
them in vour home‘for @ months and shown them to those 
who inay have called, they become your own property; it is 
possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid Gold 
watch and Costl v samples free, a4 the showing of the sam- 
ples in any locality, always reaults in a large trade for us; 
after our samples have been in a locality for a month or two 
we usually get from 81 OO@ to in trade from the 
surrounding country. This, the most wonderful offer ever 
known, is made in order that our samples may be placed at 
once where they can be seen, all over America. Write at onca, 
and make gure of the chanee. Reader, it willbe hardly any 
trouble for vou to show the samples to those who may call at 
your home and your reward will be most satisfactory. A postal 
ecard on which to write us costs but A ceut and after vou snow 
ail, if you do not care to go further, why no harmis dene. But 
f you do send your address at once, you can secure free one 
« “the best solid gold watches in.the world and our large line of 
COSTLY SAMPLES. We pay all express, freight, etc. ..ddress 
Stinson & Co., Box 394; Portiand, Maine: - 


The Jonrnal of Industrial Edncation. 


Published under the auspices of the Chicago Kitchen: 
garden Association, is devoted tothe ** New Education ”’ 


| and to philanthropic work. Subscription peri per 


year. For the nexttwo months -: he book “ T } 
THAT MAKES FAITHFUL” given to each new 
subscriber to the JOURNAL. oe 
ANTOINETTE V. H. WAKEMAN, Editor, 
Room 2, Times Building, Chicago. 


HEAWEN AND ITS WONDE THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described 
from things heard and seen. by EMANUEL SWEDEN: 
BORG, * Servant of the Lord Jesus‘ hrist.” Also THE 
LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by him in the 
spiritual world in 1757; The Doctrine of Li e, The Sacred 
Scriptures, The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly <4 
trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for $1.00. 
Discount to the trade. Address Ame:ican Swedenborg 
Prins Cs Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 

or y 


— 


the enfranchisement and elevation of 
women. Organ of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 


wr a court for the unrepresented. Caro- 
JUSTITI A line A. Huling, editor. Devoted to 
"3 


ciation: One dollarayear. Send postal car for, free | 


sample copy. 
: JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
: 195 LaSalle st., Chicago. 
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FUL WEIGH? 
_ PURE 


{ts superior excellence proven in millions of 
nomes for more than a; quartero‘ acentury. Itis 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
hy the heads of the Great Universities as the yas 2 
est, Purest, and most nealthfui. Dr. Price 
Cream Baking Powder “does not contain py 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 


100 


$2 FOR ONLY 50 Cts. 


Well,I Declare! In order to Rapidly 
Increase our Circulation 


To 59,000 copies, we make this great offer: JOHNSON’S 
PoULTRY BooK FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT, price, 25c; 
KENDALL’S Book, HoRsE AND His DISEASEs, price, 
25c’; $1.00 worth of CHoricE GARDEN SEEDs, including 
TEN PACKAGES OF THE BEST VARIETIES, and OUR 
RURAL HOMES, ONE YEaR, 50c. We desire to have 
our paper reach the homes of all interested farmers 
and make this Great OrrgerR Now. Address, 

- OUR RURAL HOME, Sturgis, Mich. 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


Any book learned in one reading. 
Mind wandering cured- — 
ie anlan without notes. : 
Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Piracy unieeiaed by Supreme Court. 
-Great inducements to correspondence classes. 
Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Wm 


cist. J. M. Buckley, D. D., 


sent post free b 
Prof. A. 


Have You a Baby? 


If 80, prope 
If nature's supply is not ae feed it on 


sews 5 grin without wWahemen & Co. on label. 


This Otter 


| Buffalo, Nia 


A. Ham- 
mond, the world-famed Specialist in Mind diseases, 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, the great Psycholo- 
Editor of the Christian 
Advocate, Richard Proctor, the Scientist,and others, 


ISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave... New York. 


r nourishment is the first consideration. | 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epitor, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


year, Sample copies, 
Single copies, § cents. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 - 
five weeks for 10 cents. 


THE Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among ite 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
— and of legislation relating to women, and its 
epartments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
resting to all classes of readers. 


yee in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Associaticn—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton an Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the WoMAN's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 
PREMIUM. 

For aclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman’s TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. Fora club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca vassers. 


The Woman's TRIBUNE anc Unrty to one address 
one year for $2.10. 


THE 


New York, Penn. & Ohio 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


. ——F OR 

ara Falls, 

ork, Albany, 
Saratoga, Boston, 


AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 


TO THE EAST, 
—WITH—— 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Puliman 
Buffet Slee — Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coac Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 


R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General M inager. General Pass. Agent. 
WEev7 Tors. 


HE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF POLITIC 


A Correspondence School in American Political 
History; the Study of Our Own Institutions together 
with a complete re of the fundamental Principles 

go Practical Politics. This courseis arranged 

ith special reference to good citizenship. On the 

Advisory Board are President Julius H. Steelye, D.D., 


New 


LL.D., Pres't es McCosh, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t C: 
H. Payne. DD. , L.L.D., and Pres’t Herrick J ohnson, 


For full information send ten cents in stamps for 
circulars and a copy of The Statesman. 
Address the Chancellor, 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, A. M., 
Room 26, 179 Washington St,. CHICAGO, 


CUR mi DEAF 


Pscx’s Parent Improveo CusHIONED 
Ear Drums Fertegtly Rest Restore e the 


Hearing, whether the 
by colds, vers or injuries to the aeeneee 


drums. wg comfortable, always 


New York, Lake FAFA] Ht & Wester R 


ILL 


Are You an American Citizen ? 
—_— | F §O—— 
YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN 


AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY. 


For it is a distinctive American Paper. 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States 


For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 


Church or Government with the United 
States. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


Criminals from other Countries from our 


Shores. 


For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 


cans and for Americans. 


$1.50 a Year. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS: 
AMERICAN CITIZEN CO.., 
415 Washington Street, 
Boston, 


Unity Hymns and Chorals 


NEW EDITION, CLOTH, GILT TITLE, WITH 
ADDED INDICES, JUST READY. 


This is the standard hymn book used among the 
Western Unitarian churches, and its merits. and low 
rice (only 25 cents in quantities) are rapidly extending 
ts use among Unitarian and Universalist churches 
everywhere. The book contains 253 hymns and 66 
tunes. By asimple device, any tune may be brought 
opposite any hymn,—a special advantage for untrained 
congregations, who can thus use a few familiar tunes 
for a variety of hymns. 

Specimen copy led to any address for 35 cents, 
postpaid. To churches, in quantities of twelve or 
more, 25 cents each, expressage or freight to be paid 


| by purchaser. 


CHARLES H. KERR & 0O0., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


is the amount you can get for a small 

sum if you know just where to send 

for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 22 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THE AGENTs’ REcoRD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send Tur Farn- 
ERS’ RECORD, (illustrated) atrial year free. It is but 
a@ small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six atone dollar. Address — 


Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 


|OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


d 


containing 32,000 words and phrases, and illustrate 


with 670 woad cuts, will be mailed to any address fo 
}20 cents. Not sold by bookeellers. Address, 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co. Publishers, 
175 pear eeen street, Chicago. 


ene Send ad tat r Descriptive Oireuias 


ever made, B- ea. KUNN, ee mi. 


forte stamp. 


heats eek aes ase, “& 


them. pedo ad hy 2 B53 or: 
Broadway, cor. I4th St., N 

ilustrated book of f proofi, FREE. A KUENEN, PROFESSOR OF THE- 
B22 ty $250.22 MONTH is insite rg et eipntn of he Hee 

ulry in and com no 
e.0 t ae Et ome yore .. ~ us. | teuich (Pentateuch and Book of Joshua) * translated 
their whole time | time t on the he busines. Sp 3 ae ;mcunente may Sreltet Ge dene oy a as isenne nak Fue Lorre 
eral +94 Lyon St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
| CIPW. A Sermon Lechare noel a | Shp gina’, Free, Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
t of Modern Thought. REE OF CHARGE. ~ for first 

H. oie ahas ake rng Sects omes | lesson begin study at once. Address. 


~ WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, 0. 


